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ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS. 



A SERIES OF ARTICLES— No. 2. 



By W. L. D. O'Grady. 



Rugs may be divided into three grand divi- 
sions : 1. The Persian, to which the Indian owes 
much in all its sub-divisions. 2. The Ottoman, 
which includes the Arab and Morocco work. 3. 
The Central Asian, to which belong the choicest 
of all, ranging from Circassia in the west, to the 
confines of China in the East. 

By far the most desirable is the antique 
Daghestan, from the mountainous Caucasus, the 
home of Schamyl, that famous terror to the Rus- 
sians, who, when finally driven from his native 
fastnesses, after a superb resistance for many years 
against overwhelming forces of Muscovites, was 
suffered to retire into honorable exile at Damascus, 
when during the troubles 
with the Druses, he per- 
formed noble service in 
protecting the Chris- 
tians, among whom were 
many American mission- 
aries and their families, 
who but for him would 
have fallen victims to 
the fanatical Moslem 
mob. These rugs are 
usually small, and when 
of any considerable size 
ai«j almost invariably 
very long in proportion 
to their width. With 
a close adherence to a 
conventional geometrical 
pattern which, especially 
in the borders, appears 
in almost every one, 
they have a vast range 
of color, and no two rugs 
were ever alike. There 
may be a predominance 
of some color which 
gives an impression at a 
distance of blue or brown 
or old gold, as the case 
may be, but a closer in- 
spection reveals that the 
jeweled surface is cover- 
ed with a number of 
tints which harmonize 
with each other in the 
most exquisite way and 
serve to irradiate the 
wonderfully glossy . sur- 
face which is almost 
metallic in its lustre, and 
which, while soft as 
velvet, no plush or velvet 
of L^ons or Genoa ever 
approached. Not danced 
on by obstreperous cam el s 
in " a plain of Tartary," 
but worn by the un- 
slippered feet of dainty 
Circassian belles in train- 
ing for promotion to 
Turkish palaces as Oda- 
lisques, the pile of the 
richly dyed product of 
the mountain sheep, or 
the soft woolly hair next 
the skin of the Georgian 
goat is worn down till 
this silken sheen is added 
to the original magnifi- 
cence of the simple pat- 
tern worked with such 

skill. Always scarce, the markets of the East 
have been so scoured for them that in spite of the 
energetic voyages of eager buyers far afield in the 
search, they are getting scarcer every day. Bag- 
dad in the plague season has been visited with 
scanty results, and Smyrna, Basra and Bombay are 
bare of antique Daghestans. The very small ones 
are becoming exceedingly difficult to find, even of 
qualities far inferior to some that were snapped 
up by esthetic purchasers a year ago, and as for 
the large ones they have gone long ago into pri- 
vate hands. One splendid carpet, about eighteen 
by eleven feet, and supposed to be the largest of 
the kind ever made, was one of the glories of 
the last Paris Exposition, and finally found its 
destiny with some mighty mistress of millions 
through the final agency of a great Chicago dry 
goods firm, which had the courage to risk the 
purchase at an enormous price, and no doubt 
found their account in it, when they parted with 
their prize within a week of its acquisition. An- 
other about thirteen by seven feet was purchased 



by a venerable white haired lady from the South, 
who claimed it at the first look before asking the 
price. Since that purchase was made, I have 
heard something that leads me to believe it to be, 
perhaps, the most famous piece of furnishing in the 
world, not even excepting the wonderful buhl 
cabinets and secretaries of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette which sold recently for so enormous a 
sum, and which were fully described in the March 
number of The Decorator and Furnisher. 

Over two hundred and fifty years ago, a Tar- 
tar, his wife and a new-born babe, were overtaken 
by a desert storm, their horses were killed and the 
water in the skins was all dried up. The woman 
died. The man lived, as did, strange to say, the 
infant, through two days of torture from thirst, 
when, the man having become insensible, they 
were succoured by some wanderers. The man and 
child proceeded to Delhi, where the former pre- 
sented himself to the Emperor Akbar, was stead- 
ily promoted till he attained the post of High 




EXAMPLE OP AN INDIAN CARPET. 

Treasurer of the Mogul Empire, and his daughter, 
who had grown up to be so handsome as to be 
styled "Mher-ul-Nissa," i. e., the Sun of Women, 
was married to Shere Afgun, a famous general. 

After his assassination, after a heroic resist- 
ance, by a small army of his enemies, the beauti- 
ful widow became the wife of the famous Jehan- 
jire, who had succeeded to the Mogul throne, and 
was given the name of "Nour-Mahal," the Light 
of the World. 

A most enlightened woman, she had immense 
; influence over her imperial husband, and practi- 
I cally ruled the state, and evidently with great 
! wisdom, for above every sovereign of India the 
name of Jehanjire stands preeminent. It was at 
his court that the first European who ever pene- 
trated to the seat of Mussulman authority in Hin- 
dustan, Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassador, 
presented himself in A.D. 1G15, and it is the tra- 
dition in India that the rug which was first placed 
in front of the throne on that occasion, was worked 
by Nour-mahal herself and her Circassian hand- 



maidens. The reception was at Ajmere, but the 
rug, according to the story, was ever afterward 
transported from place to place with the personal 
baggage of whatever emperor happened to be 
reigning, and was said to have been still in its 
place of state in the Dewan-i-Khas, or hall of 
audience at Delhi when the last Great Mogul was 
captured during the famous Sepoy mutiny of 1857. 
There was a great deal of "looting" going on 
then, and small fortunes in jewels and plate were 
sold for a bottle of brandy or a few pieces of sil- 
ver by the impecunious captors. It is said the 
great rug was seized by a couple of redcoats who 
sold their burdensome prize for a gold mohnr 
(about $8) to a Jew, who as speedily as possible 
smuggled it off to England. It is believed to be 
now in America, and from the description I am 
very much disposed to believe that it is in New 
Orleans now. 

Modern Daghestan rugs are replicas of the 
antique as to color, but seem rarely to be of a 

fine material, and while 
often more regular in 
form, wholly lack the 
soft finish which age 
alone and gentle constant 
use seems able to im- 
part. 

Scarcely as attractive 
as to color or design, for 
they are mostly of sombre 
hue and with really 
only two or three lead 
ing patterns, as the an- 
tique relics of the land 
of the Daghs, but quite 
as valuable for rarity 
and superb texture, are 
the best of Bokhara rugs. 
The fierce fanatics of the 
Khanate are so difficult 
to get at, and when 
seen are so loath to have 
any dealings with unbe- 
lievers in the Prophet of 
the Sword, that genuine 
Bokhara rugs are rare 
indeed. They seem to 
be easily imitated, and 
some capital domestic 
affairs have been made 
which would almost de- 
ceive an expert. They 
are mostly less than eight 
feet long and about half 
as broad, and usually 
very regular in shape, 
something which is by 
no means the case always 
with the Daghestan rugs, 
many of the most charm- 
ing of which have in the 
course of the years occu 
pied in weaving them 
been dragged out at the 
end last finished till it 
is at least a fifth wider 
than the beginning. 
Similar rugs are brought 
from Khiva and Kho- 
kand. 

Kurdistan, where 
roam the turbulent 
hordes, which like the 
roving moss troopers of 
the old days when Eng- 
land and Scotland waged 
incessant war, harry the 
borders of Persia and 
Turkey in Asia, furnish 
rugs of exceeding coarse- 
ness as to quality, com- 
posed of long threads of cotton, possibly strength- 
ened with coarse earners hair, and of the 
most startling and barbarous colors. Still, despite 
the absolute absence of artistic feeling, there is 
something of thoroughly Oriental richness about 
these queer things, and they have been readily 
sold. They are very durable, and the rich colors 
will last as long as the rugs without a symptom 
of fading. They have also the merit of being re- 
markably cheap, even after the enormous import 
duties are paid. Yacht owners seem to have de- 
veloped almost a craze for them. They will stand 
salt water and always look cheerful. 



A framed picture, however small, should never 
be suspended from one nail. Tins may seem a 
trifle ; but independently of the considerations of 
safety the effect produced by two points of support 
is better. The triangular space enclosed by a pic- 
ture-cord stretched between three points must 
always be inharmonious with the horizontal and 
vertical lines of the room. 



